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ABSTRACT ^ / _ 

r This paper gxamines high school guality^as revealed* 

in the responses bf persbnnel of f ice?s. to the Johns Hopkins 
Uni^erlity Survey of American Emglpyers and in their actual , 

recruiting and 'emplbyment jpractices> ' 

hypothesis^ recently projaysed Jby seni!ar exgcu^ 1300 
firms and by the National Commissiog Report., "A 

pbbr quality^, education of American high school "grad^^ contributes 
to the declining ability of American pompani.es to competie^^m 
foreign businesses . The Johns Hopkins University Stirvey of American 
Employers is a set of data that contains information about tjie_ 
recruiting and employment practiced of the employers of a sample 6fx' J 
National tongitudinai Survey^ school graduates. Several pieces 

of evidence Cpntradict the proposed hyppthesis.* Fbr exainple^ only 5 ; 
percent of the. personnel of ficers sijrveyed tepbrt ptbblem ; ; 1* 

graduates not h^^ving basic skills or problems finding quairtj.ed high 
school graduates for the jobs they have available. In analyses ; thafct 
ekamine efiployers ' practices bf recruitment and emplbymen^t, -little 
evidence is found that emplbyers are cbncerned abbut high school' 
graduates' grades or the quality bf the high schbbls that they : 
attend, instead^ mbre impbrtant factors apjpear to be the . 
dependability ^ahd proper attitudes bf the graduates . The paper 
suggests that "instead bf doing a pbbr jbb bf teaching students,, high 
schools may^ in fact> be ddiiig a gbbd jbl^ of teaching more students;^ 
than ever; however, the schbbls are facing problems because they how 
^piust provide educatibn \|br margiiial stu^ former years 

would hot have completed high school. (Author/kc) 
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- The Gehter 

' The Center for Social Drganization of Schools has two _ 

primary bbiectives: to develop a scientific knowledge of how 

^hpqlj& affect their, students^ and to use this knowledge to 

HdW^ l^fi-be t^^r— sc h^l T'^pr a 



The^ Center works through three research programs to 
I achieve its objectives. Th^ S^hooj, p r g^y^j-zatlP n Program 
' investigates how Ichddl and; classrobiti^org^ 

student learning and other outcomes. "Currerit studies focus 
-'on parental involvement, microcomputers^ use of time in \ 
schools^ cooperative learning, _ana other dtganizatiohal fac-? 
tdrs.^ The Education and Hja:k £EiS£Sffl_ relation- 
ship between school ing and students' later-life occupational 
and educational success. Current projects in6liide studies^ 
of the compet'ertcies required in the workplace ^ the source of 
training and experience that lead to employment, cpllege 
students ' maj or field choicesr and employ raent of urban 
minority youth. The Del jngnency and School Enyironmgntg ^ - 
Program researches the problCTi of crime, vioience^yan^ 
ism, arid disorder in schools and the role that schoois play 
in delinquency^ Ongoing studies address the heed to develop 
a strong 'theory of delinquent behavior while examining 
school effects on delinquency and -evaluating delinquency 
prevehttbh programs In ^hd outside'' of schools^. 

The Center also supports a F e llows hip s In Ediicatlg h ^ 
Re s e arch program that provides bppbrtuhi ticQ f<^r t^l^hted 
young researchers , to conduct and publish significant 
research and encourages the participation "of women aind 
minorities in- research in education. ' ; : 

This- report, prepared by the Education and__Wbfk Program, 
is thl first ina series^analyzing The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Survey of Mierican Employers. This teport eicamihes the 
survey responses of 1,912 employers to determine their con- 
cerns and actions- in regard tp the quality of high school 
graduates. ^ , - 
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_ • ^ _ J . ■ ■ ' ■ ' • ' . ' ■ i 

The Johns .Hopkins Uhiversi^ Survey of American Employers 
is a unique s et, of. d a t a that cont a th s inf ormat i on-^bout the — 

recruiting and employment practices of the employers of a 

sample bf National tongitudinai Survey of high school gradu- 
' atesi Thus the data set can be analyzed tb trace the educa- 
tibhr-to-w6rR experi-ehces bf the saftple frora'^eif initial^ 
survey in 1972 tb th^ir current placement in the wbrR fbreei' 

- This paper examines^ high school quality' as revealed in 
^ the respbhses of personnel of f ice rs and in their actual 

recruiting and employment practices. The analyses test the 
hypothesis^ recently j^prdpo^sed senior executives of Per - 
tun c 1300 firms and by the ^National Cdmmissibn Report.^ £ 
T"^ Ifet^H^n at EisKf ^^^^ poor quality" education, o£ America 
school graduates cohtributestp^the declining ability of 
American companies to compete with foreign businesses. 

Several pi^es of evidence contradict this hypothesis. 
Only five percent of the^ personnel officers surv^ed report 
proBrems with graduates not having basic skills or problems 
finding qualified high schbbi graduates for the jobs they 
have available. in analyses that examine employers ' prac-' 
tices of recruitment and emplbymehtr 1 i t tl e ' fe^fIaS?rc^tS~' 
found that emplbyers are cbhcethed abbut higff^bhbbl gradu- 
atesV grades or the quality of the high schbbls that they 
attehdi*" Ihsteadr mbre important factors appear tp be 
dependability and proper attitudes. * 
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The Johns Hopkins tJrtiversity Survey of American Employers 

=w a s =cp nd ^ ct e d=an d e£r tb e^ 



McPartland. The survey was administered Research Triah- 
> gle Inst ituter with additional work done by Survey Research 
ftssociatess The cbdiTigr editing and computer file cbhstruc- 
tibn was dbheiat esoSr under the direction qf Rambha Mi SuS- 
phrey and Rich ael Bergheigeri Henry Ji Seeker and Jbmills ^ 
: H* Braddbck II wrote portions bf, the questibhnaire. We 
wbuld like tb thank William P/ Bridge and Wayne J» Villemezr 
whbse paper (1982) and questibhhaire were .very valuable 
sources of ideas; Jennifer A. Hawes, who assisted on the 
questidhhaire? anbsQ^ail R. Bellamy # who did 'the statistical 
tabulations." ^ ^ . 
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There are^twb,..iX)1iflicting ideas about the nature of the 



can public scKbblSr especially high schoolSr are failing in 
quality. The second is that America is ah bveredueated 
sbciety--^tbb many Americans have tbb mahj^^years bf schbbl 
compileted, too many hav^ high schbbl diplbmasTlrid college 
degrees. The flut of well educated people competing for . 
more jobs than the", society can offer has prom|)ted sditie ecb- 
nomists to argue that the economic return for schooling is 
no longer sufficient to justify foregoing participation in - 
the, labor market in order to increase one's education. 



The highly, publicized National eommission Report "A 
station at Risk" (1983) r argues for a direct connection bet- 
ween the decline in the iJni.ted States ecbnbiny vis-r-a-vis the 
world and the declining quality ^ American. schools; Ameri- 
can manufacturers bf everything frbm women's clothing to 
cbrpputers are^iihable tb Kbld their share bf the Aiherieah ' ^ 
market in the face bf fbreigh cbmpetitibhi 5 lTat^£bh .at; 
argues that this tb a great extent is due tb pbor schoblihg 
bf 'American ^igh school graduates. 



- This view is widely shared. Educatioh ^teek (1983) 
described a poll bf senior executives of a random sample of 
Fortune 13(TD firmsr and noted that "a stunning 90% agreed 
ttiat onle^ American students are required to meet higher 



educational standards/ it will be impossible' f of tl. S. corpo- 



: rations to compete wii^ ,fbreign dduntpies if^^'the futur:e." 
The poll found "exactly^ O^^ the bueiness leaders beiieye 
teachers are doing an ' excelle nt' job, in'el^ ^ntary and sei;- ' 
ondary schools today" arid "dnly 6%. rate their performance as 

.-VJBry good. r But this survey cannot be 'taken as conv lining 
evide^rice. The answers in any opinionr&^ the . 

resporiderits' personal value Sr and these executives' views - 
are not based on economic analysis of worker product ivi^,. 
Top executives of larg]^ corporations are ^6t Birectiy 
involved in hiring high school graduates^ For example, 2% * 
of these executives favQ^eSl tuitioh ta!ic credits^ it is hard 



to see what data source or personal Qxperieiice ;ebuld have 
cbhviriced them that ^tuitibn tax credi'ts would^ their 
cbrpbratibri tb compete with jEbreigh firms. When Educatio n 
Week notes that a rebounding majority ojE 82% tb 17% ^ 

(busineg^executives) belifeve pi;ayer should^be allowed lii a 
classroom^" it is even harder to see this as reflecting any- 
thing^ more than personal values., 



This paper tests the^ hypothesis that ^erican b;pFGiness is 
suffering because the quality of educaitipn received 

American high school graduates by examining survey responses 

• t ' _^ _^ 1 ■ _<^-_ '' 

of personnel officers^and other people who hire .Am^riban 

high school graduates in the private feectori Rie. survey 

includes small CTipioyers as weii^ large cbrp6tatib|is/=*^^ 

includes top executives only .wheri/th^ themselves are 

direcjbly responsible for the- hiring b^riew e^ 

• •• ^ V , . . 
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Our basic hypdtlTiesis i's that ff better^-qual ity high 
scho<^s are needed by :flniericah industry , then -we will -. 
encounter numerous complaints about the shortage of well- 



educated high school graduates and evidence of Strong cbm- 
petition for £hose few students who are well educated. No 
matter how bad American high schools are today , a number of 
high school griadua,tes are indeed ^well educated; and employ^ 
ers should be making a special effort to locate them i£ they 
are needed. :Simiiarlyr no matter how bad the average flmeri-^ 
caa high school is, some high schools are clearly of 



quality. Those who are responsible for empli^ment should be 

'4 _ _ 1 _ '_ _ ^ _ 

sensitive to this and on the look-out for the graduates of 

- ■ > ■ * . . ^ 

these schools^ — 

■ • . . , . ^ . .-. , ^ ~ . . ^, ' * ' ■ 

Survey Sample and Su rvey Prbcedures 

\ .Our sample of firms was bbtaihed from data provided by 
employees who had at leastv a high sehbbl diploma and were in 

^ their mid-twenties. In 1972^ 20>0D0 high ^sehbbl,:seni6rs in 
• a nat^^naliyx representative sample of public and private 
secondary schools were surveyed. This survey ^ called the • 
National^ Longitjft^^a^^g^^M^ repeatedly . resurveyed these 
same students af't^er graduation in order to develop a longi- 
tudinal .portrait of their post-high school careers- Our 
employer survey constructed a sample of "fTrms selecting 
ail black and Hispanic respondents and a sample of .the 
remaining respondents and recording the ^pe of jobs they 
held and the names bf their anpi by ers in^the third fpllow-u)^ 
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survey Uh 1975 , four years after they fihishea hifh sdhlooX) 

• ■ " ■ • ■ ' • ■ * 

^and the fourth £611b^--uppsurvey {in 1 97 9 , seven years after 

high school) ^ «he survey sanip le is thus a group of f^-^ ^^^)^ 



which employ ea a national sample of firterican 22-yearppia 
high school graduates in X976 and 25-year-'Old Jiigh ischdol or 
college graduate! in 1979. The emplcyers range in size from 
the yery iairgest corporations to a variety'^ small busi- . / 
hesses*. , ' 

■ ' '•'•*'•'■■■ ■ . <i ■ ■ - ■ . 

Each employer was contacted by telephone -in order to 
' obtain the name of the person who wotiid 1^ typically fespbh^ 
sible for hiring employees holding positions like^ t^ held 

the respondents of the National Lbhgitudih^ S tudy. The 
^isloyer was not told that an em|a;oyee of the f i fin had been 
surv^ed* vlf: the NfcS respondent were eahplbyedl in a branch 
office of a ne^tionai -p'r ihterhatibhal firm, that branch of f- 
ice was contacted^ so for most large Co rpo rations a variety 
Of different ^rsohnel officers in diffeteht locations; 
around the tjftited States; were survived, ^n cases wh^e the 
employer was a s^fvice st^ation^ g^^ocery store, ; or other very 
pnail businiEsr it yas often the owner wlio made employing 
decisions. - 

The person responsible for emplc^ment was surv^ed with a 
mailed' questionnaire in the summer of 1983 that ask^d aVvaf- 
iety Of questions abowt hoW the firm went abotit - recruiting 



and employ irig! pirsonnel. The original sampie -Cpnsisted of 
5493 empic^ erg. Of thjese, 1912 (34% T returned their que'sti^ 
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bhhalresi ; flih Bdditidhai 41ft i^ef e interviej^ied by terephone 
6r^cbmpleted a shorter nra4:iea questibhna^:rei-after f ailing to 
complete the questionnaire initially sent to th^* 5fiose 
respondents are hot included in thi^ analysts^ because the 
quest-ibhs of particular interest to us were cmii^tted from th^ 

shbicter-mail giiesti^bhriaire and the v^:elephohe sUrv^^^ 

..." ■ fc. ' ■* . ■> 

JRegults • „' ' \ V, . ' ' ■ 

One of our ^drvey quest t^ns addresses directly the is^ile 
of the qiaality of high schools. If young people are not as 
well educated as they should be, employers . should observe a 



* shortage of the kind, of Aemglc^^^^ cap^:^dates that they 



need. Of course r managers instinctively adjust tjieir goals 
ill the light of the candidate^ Available. Nevgrthelessr if 
thete were a distinct shortage of persons with |>articuiar or 

specialized skiilsr one migh£ expect this to show upi In 

• . " *• " ■ ■ ■ • " ^--i- " "" . ■ ' ' ' • ' ' . ' ' 

the quest tohhai re r employers were aeked •'How dif^icuit is it 

^ ^ ' ^ ' _ - _ 

to find the kinds of new ^jpoyees you heedii#?" About a 
third {32%) of anplbyers say they have prbbl eras filling at 
least a significant mihbritybf their jbbs; hbweverr when 
asked abbut the edueatibhal level required for these diffi- 
cult-tb-filU pbsitibhsr four biit bf ^ve emplbyers raehtibhed 
pbsiti^s reqniirihg at least some cbllege. ThuSy- only; ~ 
atrbut five percent of all the emplbyers siitv^ed iB.aid^tliat " 
there was a shortage of qualified candidates and that this 



<*> The response rates given here are tejitative. ' . 
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shortage Was most severe among ^high s'c^ graduates;. 

" Th^'^ueptionn^ addresses high school quali^ 

demonstrating-^ how personnel officers and other managers 
jefer to or i:se educational , qual if icatidns and quality of 
school ihg when they evaluate high school graduates who beive 
applied for employment. 

The questibhhaire raises the issiie of sehdol qualit?^ in a 
cbmpletely unisbtrusive manner. We did not^ask personnel 
officers directly for tiieir opinions abo lit the importance of 
high school education r or whether they feel that high 
schools are declining in quality. Thus r respondents were 
not aware that they were contributing information which 
would permit one to draw conclusions about high school quai- 
ity. . < 

bur first analysis compares how personnel officers react 
/ to high school graduates and hdw they react to college grad-^ 
uates. However r no single respondent was actually asked to 
make even an iqdirectv do^ cbllege ^^raduate appli- 

cajits and high school' graduate applicants*. instead. Inform 
mation was gathered through a technique called the random- 
ized vignette questibhhaire • (Nbsanchuk^ 1972; Rossi et al.r 
1974 r Mexahder/knd Becker 1978). „ ^ 

The" mail qU^Midnnaire was priraairiiy devoted to questions 
abbut the wM^s in which emplcpj^e^ empt^.ers 
fdr a particular "sample job; * namely the post tidn 'held 

' . * . ■ ' ^ -- ■ -~ ' - • ^ ■ - 
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the adolescent (NLS) respondent who had worked for this 
firm, later in the questionnairer we switched to a differ;, 
rent series of que stiansr which comprise the' vignetteT a|i 
follows: - 

T.Y. '-4 3i£I£:Mi MMiffi EXPERIENCE 

' Eariierr we asked about one particular sample . 

^4 . job which m^ not be a typical job in yoqr organi- . 
zatioHi in this septionr ve wotild like to a^ you 
about a jt)b position of your own* choosing^ ebh- 
sidet the fbilbwing persbhr who has just been 
hired by your brgahizatibh: 

Mri William Foster was a walk-^ih applicants He 
is a. high school graduate who attended an ihner;- 
city high school. He is 27 years old and white. 
Now please suggest a typical position in which 
this jpersdn might be employed and answer the fol- 
lowing questions about how 'he was hired for this 
position. - 

. The cl ient° was then asked for 21 brief responses about/ 

the kind of position this person might ^^^h^ 
process/decision to hire him inight have entailed^ 

In £act> the hiring sceharib cited here is bhly bhe of 40 
different sceharibsi Other respondents were bffered a 
different description bf Mr^ William Fbstei: (or a ;Ms. Hary 
Fbster) . Vignettes varied along six dimensions: 

W ' . ; , ^ ' ^ .' 

'. -4 ■ J '. ' ' 
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SEX: mal^ versus female? ' 

RACE: blacR versus White; , 

SWRCEz walk^ih applicant vs. someone recofiunendigd 
^ ^ another employe}:; : ^ - _^ * 

^ EDUCATIONAL LEVELt /College versus high school; and for 

high school graduates only < 



AGE: 19 years vs. 27 years o^d; 

QUALITY OP HIGH SCHOOL: ah "ihher-ci^ high school* vs* a 



"suburban school with a good reputation;*^ 

Figure i shows the. 46 pbssiBie vignettes generated by 
this designs " 
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Figure 1 about here 
Because the vignettes are randomly • assigned to different 
empioyer^r the group of employers who received a question^ 
haire describing a college graduate applicant are no diffe- 
rent {except for random errors of sampling) from those who 
received a questionnaire d^scri^ng a high school graduate. 
Since neither group of respondents would be aware that their 
responses would be compared to other eraplc^ers who receiy^ed 
a different vignette'r' there is no reason to beli eve tiiat 
£h^ would be sensitive to ,th^ school qua! i^ issuer Qit its 
facer the questionnaire was about how firms make persorinel 
^decisions. Table 1 shows the socioeconomic status of bccu- 
' pations assianed by anpioyefs acc6rdii?g-J:p the ^type of vlg- 

• • • . "IS ^ ' ■ 



-9- ^ ■ 

' ■ , ' ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ;. 
.nette they received — - whether the vignette described a 

.* » 

white or black 'male or female and whether the person was a ., 
college graduate or a 27-year-old high school graduate. , 
(Employers receiving the vignettes ' describing 19-year--old 
year-old high schooler aduates are omitted from this table*)' 

Table"T about ^ere 

Bedause the niinber of respondents rec^iVing each type of 
vignette was controlled by random assignment, the dumber of 
responses was similar in each of the eight categories of 
Table 1 tbottom hai^J i The slight discrepancies that did- i 
exist seem to fit a pattern-— there are 9-10% fewer responses 
from employers who receiv^ a "black college graduate" vig-i 
hette than from- employers who rece a "white college i 

graduate" vignette. We hypothesize ,t^ some Employers had 
difficulty imagihihg a black college graduate in their fiita, 
-while others may have been worried that we were ihvestigatf 
ihg their affirmative actiqn pdlicy. | 

Each occupation assigned employer^ was scbtred on a / 
socioeconomic index (SEI),- a scale from 0 to' 100 based upbn 
the mean income and the mean educational attaijriraent of per- 
sons holding these positions. Table 1 shows that, presetLted 
with the vignettes, employers naturciliy assigned colieg|e 
graduates to jobs which were higher in sbcicd. status t& an 
were positions assigned to high "schbdi graduates. 
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Among high si:hb^^^ womin (and especi ally black 

wbirieh) tend to have highetrsocioeconomic iiidex\>^po 
than men. This probably reflects the £ act that\^femaies are 
employed in clerical and other office costtions^ \^any of 
which are relatively high status occupations even though 
salarieT^aw^^^^ difference in the ^EI index tetWeen 

high school ^graduate candidates and college graduate Whdi- 
dates is greatest for white males. White malg college Vgr ad 
nates have slightly higher socibecdhb^tc indexes than da 
other applicant Sr while white male hlgH schbbl graduates 
H^ve the lowest SEl scbresi 

These data do hbt necessarily ih^ racial or gender - 

prejudibe on the E>art bf the respondents. The SEI of white 
male college gtaduates is. hot significantly higher than the 
SEi of the other groups. And black high school candidates 
are custbmarily assigh^ higher prestige positions 

than white candidates. The fact that the means for the 
different categories are not identical does show S5at the 
respondents reacted in different waq^s to the differ s^x- 
race giroupsr but it trains a matter of jud^ent as to what 
these differences in reaction mean. * 

Each' respondent was asked ""How mubh weight wbuld be 
placed on various factors in the evaluation of this 
employee? For example, wbuld unusually strong letters of 
recommendatibh from previbuiB employees have been a very 
important point in this applicant's favor r a ihoderately 
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S.rtaht point r or are letters from prevlbUs^empl oyer s hot 
\ important for . this pdsitidh?" This question was then V . 

repeated f or six other phrases. The next Question read "We 
would also like td^^^kiip^ what factors would wbric against an 
.applicant; For exampler would a long period of uneraplcyment 



on ?i candidate's work record or a police 



repord be very 



hafmfuir moderately harjnfurr or do you not use this sort of 

_ _'.« J' __ _ • . '■ 

information in evaluating a candidate?" ' * 

•» i:» '• ^- • — * 

Table 2 show^Sr for high school and college graduates, the 
percentage of respondents rating a positive trait as a "very 
important" point in ,the applicant's faVpr and the perceHtag|i 
of respondents rating a negative factor as "very harmful" t^ 
an applicant's chances^ 

fable 2 about here ^ 



The most important diff^rehee betwe^ the employers' r«s- 
E)bhses in describing the hiring of a high school- graduate 
and the hiring of a cbllVge graduate, is the importance 
attached to grades^ which was* fifth in importance- for ^ol- 

^ - J- ; V - _- ■ - V - - ■ 

lege graduates and sixth for high school graduates. .Alt- 
hbugh^25% df^ €he respohdeiks said that ^strong school grades 
would be an important factor in the employment of a college 
graduatey only 12% said this about a high school graduate. :/ 
For high %chool graduatesr strong school grades are less 
important than scores on a jlritten test andr for maiesr 
hardly more important records ; Sfte 
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differences are npt as great , for other iteitlsr but the 
^Msi stent pattern is that any pbisitive trait is' rated as 
very important^ih: more cases w'lth college ag^llcants than 

• c ' _______ 

with high- s^b61 appl icants. Impression of the int^erviewr 
character referehcesr knd letters ^fresti p^cevious empl^ers 
are all 'more often important for college graduates^ than for 
high school graduates • • ' v _ 

J?hat does it mean when more emplc^ers rate particular 

■ " ■ ■ ' ■ 

factors as more important for pne~ciass of a pplican ts tfaaix. 

f or another? The 'probable answer is that the additional 

pb^tive infbfm&t is more needed for pne group than th^ 

bthetr for sevWal reasons.. The iBformatioh may be more 

relevant to' the particular position being filled or more 

^relevant in evaluating thiS'^rticuiar kind of candidate. 
We believe this is the case with school grades. OdI lege 
grades aria m6r.e relevant predict b^ of a college gtaduate's 

' work polCrtt higli school grades for a high school 

graduate. For other items, which; are rabre bft^il named a 

*very helpful . for college graduate app^^ items 
m^ Be considered more impbr tant> itibr e valuabl-ey^ttJecaiise _ 
there is a higher, risk attaphed tb emplbying someone who is ' 
going to occupy a more inipbrtant pbaitipn in the firm* 

T^bla;3- shbws the answ^ to /the'^same question fbt coi-- 
ie^e and hi^h schbbi graduat^^^^^^ the four 

^ race/3ex groups. - 

.Table 3 about here » 
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Strbhg school grades are si^if icahtly more important for 
cblleg^ graduates than for. high school graduates in all four 
categories.. There are a number of other differences in the \ 
table. There is a striking tendency to be unimpressed by 
strOhg. letters of recdminendatibh from previbu em^qyers for 
white female high schbbl graduates.v If many of the posi- 
tions that white female high schbbl graduates are hired for 
are rather cut and drieS bureaucratic tasks^ this E>erhapi 
means that other information^ such ^sscbres bh a typing' 
testr are sufficient. This m^ also mean that the absence 
of lettersr like the presence- of a Ibng peribd bf uhemplby- 
mehtr is less of a' handicap for a white female high schbW * 
graduate, who is permitted to have lost time froffi the work 



place in, order to rear children. 



ft strong recommendation from a firm, manager is important 
for ail classes of appiicantsf although especially so for 
black females (perhaps because they have the greatest disad- 
vantage in terms of sex and racer..th^ m^ benefit most' fr^ 
ah "inside track" on the pbsltibhJ i Character ref efe^ - 
are^mbre impbrtaht fbr males than they are for f^ales. 

The mbst' impbrtaht point tills table illustrates is that 
regardless of race br sex, cblle^e grades are allways a good 
deal mbre important than high schbbl grades. High schbbl 
grades are most important; for white females, suggesting that 
grades are more relevant in predicting the perf or^nce of 
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woiheh ihlcierical and seer eta rial tasks i 

Empioyers were also asked "if you were the person making . 
the deciskon to hire this candidate, - what is the most impor- 
tant ihfbrmatipn yoa woi^d n^^ hiring this person?"- 
The resporidents' answers were then sorted ihtb^ 52 different 
resE»hsea^ Hitfr a Maximum of four different respohseg coded 



for each 



respondent. 



TabljB: Lsh.ow,s_fch_e. frequency with which a dbzen^ different 
phrases or, concepts were. used in evaluating college graduate 
and high |schooi graduate applicants in each race/sex cate- 
gory. • 



Table 4 about here 



Again, the* most striking difference is the frequent of 
references to educational background for college graduates ^ 
compared to high school graduates. The differences are 
quite large for spontaneous -references to school grades and 
also to all other references to educajtiohai background. ' 



The next most important difference between eblXege gradu- 
ate and high school graduate appiicahts is thr^rrpj^ency- 




with which phrases are used for college graduates whibfi' 
imply that the candidate is being considered f br a highly 
^ specialized position requiring previbus training. . 
there are more references to qual if iqations for the particu- 
lar position,- for having the necessary skills for the posi- 
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tibh> or for having had actual experience in thi is works Ml 
these factors tend td--be correlated with t^iie social status 
of the position—the higher the SEI^ the more likely these 
phrases arS to be |aentiohed. 

The last three spontaneous comments reported in Table 4 
are all more often mentioned in connection with high schadl 
, graduates than w^^th college graduates ^nd they are generally 
associated with lower status jobs. For high school gradu- 
ates it is important that the reiponderit have a good atti- 
tude (no back talk) is dependable (comes to wor:k fegularly) 
and is moral (doesn* t steal the . company equipment) . Depend- 
ability is more of an issue with males and attitude most 
often an issue with black male high school graduates. ^ 

Because the responses have been so finely dividedr no ' 
single ^rase is mentioned by more than a fraction of ail 



respondents^ Howeverr the open-ended question here coui^ 
have been replaced by a battery of 52 individual questions 
asking each respbh&'ht to state the importance b£ each of 
these phrases or concepts. Had this been done, the pprceh^ 
tage who said that any particular phrase was important would 



have, beehi milch greater than the percentage who spdhtahebusly 
vdluhteered it. Thlis we can confidently ihterpet even the 
small numbers in these'data as being 'meaningful . - 

ATthough it is rarely mentionedr potential for growth or 
for promotion is mentioned most pftfen for white male college 
graduates and never for white male high schbol graduates* 

^ ■ :i . ■ 
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; One phrase which seemis to have- different mea^^ depending 
bh the race of the applicant is "ability to^d^ai i^itfi tfie ^ ^ 
public.". For whites^ this is a rase mentioned* in the 
Evaluation of high Bdhiool gra^ and presimaKLy ref ers tQ: 

their ability to work Behind a counterr a Epical Sigh 
sch.odl graduate position. It Is not used for white, college 

■ • . . ; . ■ • ^ ' _ ; ^ . ^ _ 

dra^luates as oftenr perhaps because this- minimal skill in 

■ _'_ .x^ • ^ _ .'•'._ . 

human relations is taken as give;n. For blacks> the rela- * 
tionship is exactly opposite i, it is rarely mehtiohea as a - 
characteriBtic- f or black high school graauates* Perhaps 
th^ will either not be hired to Seal with the. public or . 
else they will oMy deal wia» the black' public. For black 
college graduates the asfiumpti bh' is probably being made that- 
these candidates have to deal with a' white dlientele. Bie' 
phrase "deal with the public" may Isimply^ translate into the 
ability to reliatei comfortably with whites. ,t , 

The sam^ may be true bif rlf eterices to personall^^-blapk 

; ' * ■ ■. _ " _'*^_ _ _ . ___ ' J jZr' 

male college graduatla and white high school graduates are 
the ones where this pWifase isfmost often used. She refer- 

- 4hce to personality and to appearance is most i^eq^&ntify 

\ ■ ' - ' ■ ' ' ' v ' _ .'^ 1 ; ^_ J . ^ j * ... 

m^ade in cbhhectiori with Vhite f.emajie high s ^ool^. graduat es^ 
' which suggests that the ;hiring of secretaries be_<» Uiey 
ace. attractive is not totally a thing of the past* Hie fact ' 

that^ in three- cases, out of four " personalis' and. appearance ^ 

— < ■ . " ' -~ ■ ■ ' ." " --• — ■■ 

I more important for black college graduates than for 

black high school graduates in^;be because the black c.ollegjp; ■ 

graduate, male of female^ wbuld have to associate .with white 
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itoiericah-public school are ^cbmpr eherisive~T-t]bus>^^ 
by definitioHr it 4s not^^pdsslBle to label high s<^bdr^^^ 
their ievei of academic quality. Ml. liigh schools are: su 
' posed to ^be alSle to provide the same cTduc^tibn and to "a sur- 
\ prising, extent do so. Eyen -'tlj$ ^poorest inn 

school often has coigrses in cdmputi^rs and calculiia;v it^ . ' 
always has qoursesi in. physics and chemistry.^ :Bqt^chopls do 
vary greatly in the kind of student they ^s^rve.; The consid- 
V erably racial and «qcioeconoraic segregation of neighborhoods 
in the United States means 'that where a schpol is locatted 
;W,iil tell a good deSl about thie quality of Vstudehts attend- 



ing it*, even; though it m^ not give rauch^ indibatibn of the 
chatactet of tfie curxicuiura.. But because tfte^quailty of 

■ ' . . ■ ^- ■ ^ - ■ I' ■ 

school is, 'Strongly ij^fluenced by the ^iia3tity 6£ the student 

•'Body most/ pebpl^ 'perc:eive'';schb.bl^ In high income areas as 

• ^ . - -' ± • ^ ^^-^-^ -- 

•being "better than thbsi ih.±bw income areas. Hence, it is 

pbssi43le to develop vignettes \t4iich wbuid distinguish bet- 
wee riT<fQ^i"lty "of -highvschbbi.' For half— of bur high-^^^ ' 
graddatesy the vigiietfee described them as graduates bf an 
"inriLerreity high, scKcfol . " The cithec half were described as 
graduates of a /^sii^ with a_ good reputation. " 



If quality ' of Ijiigh school, education matters, then the 
quality of- the^high school should matter. . Sradiiates of 
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suburban scficols sfxotiid be treated in much the tfiat 

_ <^ . " . ' ..' • . 

graduates Sf college are treated-- they should be seen as : 

scarce resources^ to be recruited aggresiveiy and given they 

best jbbs.^ . 



- - _ - - . • - - • - .- * J • • _■ 

. Table 5 shows this sbcibecbnbraie status bf the occupation 

yfhich reppohdents selected as appropriate for high. School 



graduates of each race arid sex frbra each type bf 
school. In this table 19--year-old applicants .are included 
as well as 27ryear-olds, V ; 



Table 5 about here 



The first and fc^j^ar m im^^tjant |K)int is that jtor 
whites there simply is no difference in tK^e positioits 
awarded to inner-ci^ graduates and suburban graduates, 
ftpparentiy. there ate— not good positions ?eserved^^^r white 
graduates of good fegh schools/ which means^ that being a y 
graduate frbm\^ good high school is of no value in the labor 

marketi 

." ■ • « 

Earlier We Isaw that little attention was paid to the* 
grades that hidh sch<>bl graduates bbtaihed^ih schbbli On^ 
Li might hypbth^sj^se^Umt^Hg^^ evaluate cahdiS-ihor; 

"f^n the basis of grades becHuse school^ y^ity too greatly jji 
their gradis^g Standards. A "C" ih a good school is^v/orth 
more than anvfl^* soinewhere else.^ But here we see that the 
quality of scnool itself also makes no difference. We sr.x?m. 

.. . . 

to hiaye obtaineq^| rather firm evidence- that quality 'of highj 
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school eSti cat tbh is liqt relevant \±n today ' S' business s V; 

High school gradiiateszare, how bieihg hire^ £6r th^ t^ojbtbm 
jobs in the society . Eighty-^ seven per ce Wjbmeh ' 

ag^a 25--30 have high school diplomas. CRrer half of ^ 
young Wbr^kers have more education than thatn^drte or iribre . 
years of college- or spfeciiQ-ize^^ pdstgr^duatS' 

_ - _- - - ■ — ' _' - ^' _' o^- - • - _■. -- - - - . 

vocational school. Thus the^ high school is the- traiftl^^ ^ 
ground for- students go ih^ into the bbttom posi tiofts iii , t^^^ 
society f and for those positions the quality ©f trainifig^^ 
courses in mathematics scieficer and l-iterature W 

_ be.;..i^e\^ai^ \ ^; ; < ■ 

But Table 5 shows a markedly J^ff^re^ 
Bracks. For both . sexes,, but' s^^ gradu- 
ates of suburban schools are assumed to beiohg in highe^ 
positions* But this megr not be simply' a mai:ter 
Of schooling. The black who attended a cen^ dl^ s^boi 
is assumes to ha^^e attended a se^gregated schoql^^^ think 
mostr responded nts assume the •'suburban school with a gobd „ 
reputation* to predomihahtly^^ whiter >^he black candidate 
from a predpniinahibly white edacatibnal^^^^^e thus 
seen as a more valiijable efep^ intiiSf same pattern appears 

in the next two tables. " 

Tablte 6 shbws the importance that ^ttiplc^e'rs attaqh to the 
various strengths and weaknesses in the applications of canr 
didates from inher-^city and. suburban schools. The data ' '{fi^^' 
again are presented separately for each race/sex groups 
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" ;; Table 6 about here 

White males from suburban schools are helped by a strong 
-military recordr and perhaps hindered ^1^^^ 
' the poiiceY , it b^^^^'S^ word 
suburban b^ wBnderihg w white male graduate from' a good 
school is hot in college. A military record provides a rea- 
sohiible explahatibhr while difficulties with tl^e^T^ conf irra 
t|ieir worry aboittl candidate. — 

V For'^ differences for 

^ :m less necessary for the black male 

suburban high schiddl . graduate that a manager' inside the f irm 
be able to plaee-his personal recbramendation in support 6£ 

the rcahdidate. Second^ the black male suburban high s^dbl 

" ^ - ■■- ' - '_ _-— ■ ----- J-'- — ^^-- ' ■ • - 

graduate's school grades are taken much more sera^ously* 

These differences imply that a bl^ck male who has attended a 
suburban high school is viewed as having a recbrjd of perfbr- 
mance^lDutside^ a segr egated ghetto— -his schbbl gzjades mean 
ikbre because he frai been tested in cbmpetitibh ^gainst white 
students, ft recommendation frcwn a trusted cbrpbratibn man- 
ager is more necessary for the graduate bf an inner-City 
- school because the candidate eahnbt be expected to haye 
recomin^hdations ahdjwork experience outside the ghetto. In 

^Aa¥o. Has" nrif- nrbveS himself in* the world in 
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We see the same jattern when we look at the spontaneous 
continents made by- employment officers. Because the sample 
" sizes are small we have included some responses which have- 

only nonsignificant differences in Table 7 in order to 

— » • • . 

obtain a clear pictdrei 
. Y - Table 7 about here 



ebhsisteht with the pattern in Table 6 > tfiree-quarters of 
th€r"Bipl'ftt:aht differ ehces^^^^ Tabl^ 7 "apply to blacks • For 
black males it again seems that; suburban graduates are being 
evaluated more seriously and they are being Qoj^sidered for 
positions where they will have, to deal with a white |>u6lic. 
Thus their qukl if icatibhs for a' particular pbsitioh pLay a 
roLe and their pertprmahc^ in kh interview arid their "per- 
, 'V sonaiityr arg important. Similarly, for black wdmehr per--'^ 
'f'^: sonal apjfearance' pi ay § a, more mote itnpor tarit rbl;e f pr subur- 
ban graduates. In contrast, the most important 
consideratidn for ^ inner-city graduates seems t,o be whether 
they can read, write andfcommunicate^ (femal'es) and whetirer 
they are "bright" or "intelligent" (males) . For dnner-city 
males, there is a concern whether they can follow direc- ' . 
tibns, a phrase used ^ reispondents in cohnec 
er-status occupations^ The ninth significant difference, 
the greater mention of hbh-work references^ for ihher-ci^ 
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. ^_ _ 

are hot easy to interpret. The respondent cohsiderihg a 

.suburban white toale mentions "enthusiasm" more oftehf while 

the respondent evaluating an inner-city candidate mehtiohs7 

personal appearance. Perhaps he thinks of ihher-cit^^ males 

as looking like tire ^aractets frOTi Westside Story. For „ 

- suburban white females there is more reference to a wbrk-re- 

lated test. ' .* 

f» ' '. . ■ • ■ - - . _ ._ _ _ _ ■/ _ . 

Apparently the role that employers expect the suburban 

"""16hool to pt^ with these candidates is not tb provide th^ 

with a superior edueatibhr but tb serve as a Sorting and 

socializing mechanism. Blackymales from the suburbs have 

been socialized tb be iribre comfortable around wiiite?. They 

* :■ ~ _ _ ■ •_ _. 

perhaps have a more middle class background; they presuma- 
bly aire less likely tb be members of an inner-city gahg^ 

for wbmehr and especially white wome^r growing up in the 
city is nbt tak^h as assign that the ca^n^^ 
attitude br might be a trouble-'maker . .Responses of the 
emplbyers db nbt suggest that th^ are worried abbut rebel- 
libus br hostile attitudes on the part of ihher--city\ black 
feniSi^s. The mentions-of coinmuriicatibn and reading/writing 
skills, suggest that the onplbyer ■ s main wbrry is that thqr 
may not have receiv^ed a sufficient basic education tb be 
able to read and *^rite or speak withbut a Heavy dialect. 
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indicate that employers arei particularly edn^ 

quality of high school education • The only concern with * 

ebghitive skill appears irt the open-ended references, to 

blacic femalesr and here the ref erehce-^is :^tb inihlmM ba 

skills—the kind taught in elementary ffChtSd^ 

high school. 

fiaa £inBlQ^^£a mss Q dugflti<> fla3. credent i ajbs cvaluatl ^ 

candidat es ^ _ 

At another point in the questionnaire the respondents 

were asked a number of questions about how they selected 

: h _ : 

candidates for; a specified position (the position held by 

. <k . ' 

the National Longitudinal Surv^ respondent who had origi- 
nally identified the firin as his place of work) i ftsked wfaa^ 
information they use in the normal evaiuati on of cindidates, 
only 12% of the employers say th^ use school grades. Eigh- 
teen percent say th^ use sdiobi ^references and 11 percent 
say they consider the reputation of the sch^bbl. At the same 
time^-^SM say they use written tests tb evaluate candidates 
and 38% say that the level b£ educatibh^is relevent to theijt 
decision. Thus, level bf educatibhr meaning the number of 
yeairs of schbbi cbmpletedr is considered important and 
scbres bn a written test, presumably measuring basic skillSr 
are-bfteh important. But school grades theffiselves are not 
used very often. In sunir we see little evidence that 



they attend. ' o 

iti the employer guestibnnairer ^plbyers were also asked 
with reference to the pqsitibn held, by the respondent in t& 
original National Longitudinal Stu^r what importance was 
attached to various personal traits of employ eesi fable ^ 

: •• ■ " 

/shows the responses given. 

■ i ■ • ■ ' ; • 

Table 8 about^here 
Tfie one trait considered : ihdis]^hsablje lay nearly all Manag- 
ers or personnel pff ieers is depehdability--cbmih^g t work 
regularly . and oh tiihei Next inokt impbrtant are proper atti- 
tudes about work and supervisbrs--itf other words, being able 
to, accept supervision^ lliird most important is beingrSlpl^ 
to get along well with pebple^-r-beihg gbbd team mje^^^ 
Just b^lbw this:and rated yeiT^^^^^ 

an was b^ing ;"abie feo read about as diffi- 

cult as the daiiy iiew^ that is, having basic adult 

literacy. Only below thisr ov^r^alf of all 
employers want employees who are "able to accurately addy 
• subtract/ multiply and divide "--t^t is, able to perform 
basic arithmetic. ^ 

But of the 16 specif iic factors haroidr^ Being able to "hin- 
dle complex hiineribal caicuiatibhs" (excellent at math) is • 
rated important hs only one out of nine employers and being 
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supervisbfy levfelSf something tarely required of ^plbyees 
at this iow-levei position in th;e f Inn. ^ ^ rpBpoh^ - 

:4ents are no more than 25^ years\ old; ^ almpst none of theiii 
could possibly have comple^ted college and obtained several 
years o£ experience -sb as to qua! ify for evjen a junior man- 
agement position; ) Thui employers tal king i^bout young high 
school graduates are seriously concerned about their 
achievement of skills at aS el ementaj^* school or middle 
school level i Thgy want studertts wfib can read and do arith 
metic. , 'There seems to be ho market for the more advanced 
reading and scientific skills which high schools take seri- 
ously and which ^ Natiph ^ .fiig^ ref;ers to repeatedly. 

At ahbther point in the questibhhaire the managers and * 
personnel bff icers were asked again abbut^r^dihg and math 
skills for high si?fraoi- graduates 52% say that "we always" 
or "bf ten. . .find that recent high .school graduates db have 
the reading a nd^math skills to work here. " This implies 
that about half do ^not^ oILe n find this to be the case. Yet, 

.only 6% say that th^. have "often set up their Wn instrud-^ 
tibn in basic reading and math skills to fill learning gaps 
in, our own workers^ " and only 2% say that they have "often 
f ouhd :it ne^ssaryv. to redesign or simpl ify the reading or 
math requirements of jobs because of weaknesses of our work- 

^rs* ih^hesi_area^.^^ hard— to know what to make of 
these answers'; Perhaps there is a basic literacy pfcbbiem in 
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'f - - ■ ■ :■ — ; _^ _ ■ - , ■ - _ :. 

; c-;-1Sotaf;^t^^ -^^^ a^d tfte survey ot^Q£r 

"^^^^^ earlier expliqitly argue 
.f <ixt aJ direct connection between the supposed decline In high 
~ iichbbi <|uai ity;, th e} dropping of ; f or high school 

: gradaatiph, •■5^^ experienced by. the 

American' ecSnoiny.i - Bufc, this '^urvey'Tof em|ilbyers of American 
high schobl gr aSua tesr pr bv iSes rip eVid^hcS tb support^ the 
.. conteritio^ that s^lfi'^in^ because the 

; high sch ool; gr Sdua te s ■ it ':i s. hi r^ rig kre i nadequa t^ly edu- / 
catfed. Certainly there is, litfie evidenbe , that ieinpl^ers • 
need high School graduates with tri^riOffietry_t caLcul us, phy- 
sics , crienistry , foreign lariguagg's, " pi .the sKi^led ability 
to compFehend'^^^^^^^^ v 




Perhaps the colleges nged th^ie skilli as Iprerlqriisitis 
for the advanee-d trairiirig th.kt th#' give^. to, prospective^ cor- 
por ate mariager s • arid sci entist s, but tM^ - is nbt tf^e issue ' 
that has ^en raised.- Cbl lege preside rits a-re not beiftg, : - 
quoted abbut the decline in the qirajii^ _6f , tiiei| un 
ates, ridr ii anybiie bbmpiai^ping^bput^t^ iria'ae^uaey' b| ^ 
catibri being provided by* engiiMe,r±rig(^ There'is not 

ev eri a bompl ai nt that th? sbci etjl is jpi epar irig '_t bb few cbl- 
j^egel^grLadugUb^sii^^ ^ ' ? 

prospective managers ^ri^ erigirie^rs^ there is more discussion 



apelihihg ih^^quality ihajces no effort to 

consider that guestibh. But if there is a aecl^ihe in high 
school quality there is ho evidence here that this is of 
great cbhcerh to American industry. Only a ema^^ higher 
employers complain be they have difficulty Hiring pe 6-- 
pie with minimal skills iri readihgr writing and arithmeM^ 



Sc«ne Reader j5 may argue that this analyals^^ 
beside the point* The charge Aittirican economy is v 

rbeing destroyed by the failure of the high school may ndt bf > 
trtier but^it was nevex: intended to be taken tha^^^^^ 
Rather the schools do need to be imprcwed ,^but -£or^^^^^ 
of reasons; if blaming :t he deicline of the American aut^o- 
bile industry on' the schpplfe is a way tc raise ffihds to" \ 
enhance sdiooi qua! ityrf a cabhve^ 

hi ent '•white life*' which w no harm in the long rdh and 

will in fact be behefici^^^^ ^is then leaves us wi^ the 
important questibh: wly did the Fbrtuhe 13BB executives ib 
bvetwheimihgly ehdbrse the heed fbr high school reform? 

We think it is impbxtant tb bear in n^itid that th^ eacecu- \ 
tiyes interviewed: in these very large cb r pot ati b hs wqiii d 
have h^d very Tittle reason tb actually know about the qual- 
ity ojr"the cognitive ^^kills p^^^ lev^el emplb^^ 
If very few cdrpdratipn;$ have chan^^^ work specif ica^ 
tibns in order to hir'e workVrs with lower reading 2ibilitie8 
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p6?ate executives wotil a have beeii inv&lved in discuBsibhs 
^ith lower level supeiryisors about the literacy of their lew 
level, employ ees, - 

^ We should view .the ^responses of these corporation execu- 
tives hot as informed judgments made a prof it- maximizing 
manager who lias analyzed the data from his own firm, but 
rhther as opinions exp by high status, highly intelli- 

gent and well educated individuals about- the qual i^ of the 
American high school • similar responses would probably come 
_f.rom other high status individuals in the society — bahkersf 
congressraenr corporaLtibn lawyers^'^scientistSf leader the 



-^chliirch. We do not know wlq^ top ^acecutives react negatively 
to school quality today, ^ Mar^ negative feelings may bfe 
dr avTnTrom We^^ own *^ehiidr eh in 

h^gh school. Other s- m^ be struggling to raafce some .compari- 
son' b^^ween what high sdiobl was like wJieh they were stu- 
dents ajid what high school is like today* If so/ it cannot 
be stressed too strongly that the high sciibols have <^Wged 
iji One y^r^ impbrtaht way, ; 

Schools Efrfbrm three functions: th^ educate^ they i 
-sGcicilizef ^d.^t^ sort. .The American high school is no ' 
lor^^er perf a sorting function nine persons out of 
ten g,raduate from high school now f which Seans tha^^ students 
with very poor reading and math abilttg^f who-^t one \t^ 
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decades ago ah eiiLpioyer cdilld expect a high school graduate * 
to read and write and today he is of ten disa|>pbihted when he 
meets High school graduates who cannot. He may ha^^e fbrgbt-^ 
ten that two decades ago most .of the employees he hired 
would not have been high school graduates. He did not 
eptpect basic literacy from people who did not finish high 
school and if he compares the whole labor force of a^^genera- 
tion ago to his entire labor force today h6 might not find 
much difference in the overall cognitive qualities. 



Twenty years ag^ the Natio'naL (pinion Research Center 
developed a measure of basic knowledge wfiicl^^^ 
question "What is the name of the ocean wfiicg lies beBreen 
the Hni ted State anS , Engl Shdf " Most eade r s of Qiat r epor t 
were surprised at. the large htonber of people who did n6£ 
know the answer i We do hot think that there is re^on to 
believe that the number of people who do hot khow the name' 
of, that bceah has ihcr eased in the last 20 yea^rs^ What has 



ihcreased is the humber of those people who have high 
.bmas. ^ ^. — 



scbbbl: 



This aurvey does show that emplcyers do wish the schools 
would teach basic math and basic reading skills to every 
student. The high schools have little experience teaching - 
remedial work- becaifse th^ have only recietitiy begun teaching 
students that they were not confronted with 20 or even Id 
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^ -. -30- : . ■ ■ 

■ .1 : ■ * , _ _ ■ .: _ ^- - - • ■■ 

adv ance a mathematics r in aljLowing easy cdurseis ±h drama to 



be substitjited f5.r raox^diffica^^ courses in llteraturer it 



does not appear in thesi Perhaps college; 

j faculty are unhappy because their students are hot as well* 
■■ , read as they wice^ wet e (aithbitagh this ,al so; simply '^h^^^ 
reflect the fact that more students are attending colleger 
and schools are not as\ selective as they^phce were) . But 
empl^yers^ave no cbheerh in these areas, - , > 

^ If the high, school has failed it may be t^at it^has / 
failed by doing jsoinethihg wellJ^ By'tryir^ to edu^te stu- 
dents that ^it once pushed but Of school r it haS^roit |Ltg^ ^ 
^ability to serve as a simple sorting device, : [ ' - 

What is the mekhing of the phrase "a high sdhfe dip.CTna 
no longer mearts anything?"-^ There is iio evidence ^^t high. 
° schbbl-s ar^ not. teaching people as well as they 6n<»\lldi; 
We think the, problem* is that a high schq:ol «dtpl6ni% isXho 
Idhger being withheld from |ti^eints 'off i ability^ or people 
with social and behavioral probions. When'h,alf of the wor)c-; 

ers in the United States had high scftpol degr^esV and half ,: 

'if. - ■ _ _ - ■"■ - 

did not, the diploma was a simple way to sort candidates- for 

positions. Mow when 87% of twenty- five to thirty-year olds 

have high school diplomas^ the presence -pr absence] of the 

deqree does not mean aii macai as it did.- If this iW^^l^p^ ; 

case, then ftmerican|high schopls may be j:ecei«ving a '^reai 



■ f 

i 

I 
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Race: 



Sex: 



Figure 1: 'The 4Q -^Vignettes in the 
Employer Questionnaire 



• Source: 



Educational * 
teVel: Age: 



iligh School 
Quality: .. 



Vignette 
, Number: 



Black 



Femiale 



Whiter 




Waik-in'r ^ School 

, , College 




Suburb . . , ' 
Inner-o:^ty . 
Suburb ^. . . . 
inner-?ity . 



liefer red- 



High 
'School 



Gollege 




Suburb . , . . , 
Inner-city. 
Suburb • • « 
Inner-city. 



Walk-iri" 



.School: 



Ref erred- 



College- 

High/ 
^ Schooi;; 



Walk-in 



College 

Hi^h 
.School 



Ref err§td 



College ^ 



Walk-in 




ale* 



-27. 
-27. 




Suburb. , . . , 
' Inner-city. 
• Suburb'. . . . . 

Iniier-city. 



Suburb. . . . . 
Inner-city-. : 
Suburb. . ... 
Inner-city;; 



Suburb . \ . 

-city. 
Suburb ^.^*v • 
Inrief-city. 



7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 • 
13 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

^21 i 
22 
23 > 

24 
25 




Suburb. . . . . 
Inrcjf-city. 
Subur|3* . . . . 
Inrfer-city. 



^27- 



. 25 
. 27 
.2$ 
. 29 
. 30 




Suburb. . . . . 
Inner-city. 
Suburb* i j i > 
Inner-citx* 



■^■^31- 
. 32 
4 33 

r 35 



Suburb^ . . . . 
Inner-city. 

StthtirH. . : . . 



36 
37 
-38 
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.Table* 1 j V : 

Status of Positions chosj^ for college and 
high school grayfia^tes>l by .rac arid sex 



Race, Sex; 



White 
Blatk 
white 
Black 



maie^_ 
male , 
female 
female 



";^'(age^ 27 ohiLyX , : . >f;^ 
^ (mean sbcidecdh'o^mic 

■■" V::\r'^^'':'';'^vaigh 

Schpdl 
Graduate 



-Graduate_ 



32' 
,35 
38 

44: 




ColJ^gerhigh • ^Hopi difference Is significant, p ^ .05 

No£je: . Ntiniber of c b£ 

■ ■ , V^eoiiege;;- 

V;,-' " ,. vGraduate 

: . ' :-, kage 27) (age 27), _<age 15)** ■ Total 



White male 
Black' maid 
White, fejnale 
Black f*emale:'. 



High School ■ High SchSdl 
Graduate < Graduate 




' 306 



; 312 

;| 300 . 



1,215 



These cases not . used in t:h±*s t^bid. 
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Table 2 



■•5 



..^^ of Positive and' Negative' Fdct^ 

of high school and college graduates; 27-year-oids ^; 



^ ^-tttve factors ' 

scrong personal impressibti'* in interview 

■r 

, icrong recbmmendatibri from' manager in firm 
i.'ho knows candidate personally 

strong' letters from 'previous employers ' 

strong letters of character reference : \ 

strong school grades 

.scrj:ing score dtt a writ terr test v - 

scrbrig military record (males on] 



^^e♦::ati ve facto rs^- 

long. period bf unemployment 
bollce recbrd 



(plrcent of employers rati^^ , ; 

j factor ds "very important^) ~ 

. i - . ' ■ ' ' ■ ' ^ -' ■ ■ ■ ' 

Cbiiege Graduates High School Graduates 



85% 


• . T- 76% 


58% 


' v ■ 5l%, > 


45% 


' .39% 


32% - 


• 27%>; ■; ^1 






25% 


. 12% 


19% 


. 18% 


7% , 


' ii% 



^Percent of employers'" rating factor as 
/"ve'ry harmful")' "/ 



7% 



> 7% 
43% 



.S, 



IlifJi-CQlleRe difference significant, p 1^.05 
} Kota: N's for "military record" are 187 land 193; o'thef N's rafige' fKP)m;380 to 

- . - ' - ' V ' : - i ■ ^ ■ ^-ii.;--''' - 
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actors 



■ ' - Table 3 : - " . ' 

.... > _ . ^ • . ^ V 

/Iniportancfe of Positive'' and Negative Factors in - ^ 
Hiring High School .and* College Graduates, by Race and Sex 

r^: ({5,Qr.cWt'^ of ^ rating factor "very important") 



WliUc Male,/' li'l^ick-^M^ile ■ ; Mhl|^ 

^CblleRu High Scl)6bl Cbllejge' .R^ :ColiWgfe/VH^5 

Graduate Graduate Graduate 



sbrial iirjpressidn 
drtirneildation from 

ters'*^frora employers 
racter reference 
00 i>: grades 
t scores 
itary record 



83% 
56' 

,34 
24* 
16 
8 • 



Graduace 



... Black Teiiiale • , 
■College;; H.S; 
Graduate Graduate Graduate Graduate 



78%. 
58 



85% 
56 



78% 
54 



87%* 



40 


50 


43 


38 ■ . 


38* 


28 


12 


' 21* 


11 


12 


23 


- 17 


-10 


' 7 


12* 



77% 



84%' 



72% 



54 


. 50 ' • 


64. 


60 


39* 


29 ■ 


50f#J<:? 








-.■ t 


- 

v- .. , 


25* 


18 


. 32 


.-23 


25* 


16 




■ : 9 


20 


.21 


• 17 ■ 


21 



I 
I 



actors 



brd 



k (percent of eitiployeris rating factor 'Very ham^ - ^ 

3 8 , 5 9 4 10* J) ^ 8 ! 15 

56 / -56 46 ' 39 37.: ^41 42 42 



igh school dlfferehcg slghifip^nt, p^.05 



43 
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; ■ Table 4 

/ Spontaneous CommGnts of i-nip about lllfth 'School and 

! ■ ' Coilep^e Graduates ' . 



0 


Miiitc Hale 




nificlc Nalc 


ffli I te Female 


Black Fetnalfe 


rlstlcs - 


College 


High Scliool 


CoilcRe 


„ HiRh school 


CoiieRe 1 


■ Higli School 


College 


High School 


hal Background 


" *16.8 


,6.9 




3.3 


he.5 ■ 


8.8' 


11.3 


6.3 . 


rades 


*9.5 


0 ' 




0 2.2 


*4.1 


0 ■ 


*i0.b 




atldhs 


*13.7 


3.5 


8.2 


6.6 




4 Q 






n Job 

:e In this jib 


*i8.9 
22.1 


9.2 

.16.1 


20.0 
20.0 


1615 


16.5 
*21.6 


19.6 
12.7 


21.3 
*25.0 . 


17.9 
10.5 


}tential 


*3.2 




0 


1.1 


2.1 


2.0 


3.8 


3.2 ^ 




0, 


*3.4 


1.2 


2.2 


*34 


0 


»5.D . 


1.1 


1 Piihltc 


^ 1.1 ' 


3.4 


*4.7 


0: 


3.1 


- 5.9 . 


7.5 


3.2 


tty' 

.i 


5.3 


5.7 


7;1 


3.3 


3.k 


*10.8 ■ 


16.0 


5.3 


:c 


2.1 


5.7 


■3.5 


5.5 


4;1 


*11;8 


8.8 


4.2 




9.5 


10.3 


5.9 .; 


*17.6 


7.2 


^13.7 


10.0; . 


b.3 




i.n 


n9.5 


8.2 


*l7. rt „ 


5.2 


*l/..7 


6.3 


11.6 




:' 7.4 


12.6 


1.2 


*7.7 


.7.2 


6.9 • 


6.3 


8.4 



for high school vs. college difference (twd-talled- test) 

for hij>h' school vs. college difference, (two-tailed test) 
s ranKC from 80 to 102^. v , , 
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Table: 5 



Status of Pbsltibhs Chosen 'for Inner City v 
• ' and Suburban High School Graduates 
: by Race and Sex 



'7 :t 



(Mean Sdcibecbhbinitf Index^ 



Inner City- 



Suburb 



Race, Se3f - 
Whi,E(^ Male 
Black Male 

; White Female 
Bi!^k Female 



30 
28: 

4§ 



29 
35 
38 
45 



,>p<.05 



1. 



•r Table &■ , ; ; r ' . ■ / ■ 



. . * , - Factors' Injfibrtarit to the Hiring -of 19 Year Old^H^ 

/' ' : . ' Examining" "Differences due to.sex, race, and school 16 cat ion. ; ' 



Factors " ; 
Favoring l ^ . * 
: Emplbyiheat 


W^itQ 
Suburban 


Male ' 
Gity- 


; White, 
Suburban 


Female 

City 


■ , Black-.Maie_ ^ 
Suburban Cit^ 


^?^ck Female • 
. ■ Suburtaii ^ Ci^V - 


''tetters from Employers " 


39,6 . 


35il .. 


41. 2 : 




38,5 


'32,7 


■ ,■ '■ i 
.31^ 4j • 


40.4 


In-House Recomm^ndat^n 




,^ ; 5k3.j6 : ■ 


47.1 : 


_ '56.0 


*56.od > 


68.5 ' 


56.9 i 


5^^4 


Strong (Srades - 


18^9 . 






■ 13.5 

* ■ ■ ■ 


*23.1 


.10.7 


.20.0 




Character Refeterices ^ ^ 


28.3* - 


^ - 31.6 / 


20.0 - 


23.5/ 


28.8 


26.8 


. 26.6. 


i$:.2 


Military 


*i3.2 




-'■ ^ ■■ w ■*■ 




9.6 : 


3:6' 






Written Test 


**15.7< ■ 


13.2 


• ,30.0 


29;4 


19.2 


ie,7 


' 26.5 


28; 8 


- . t 
Interview Impression 








78;!' 


84.6 


;75.0 . • 


82.7 


; 84.2 ; 














— — 






^Factors ' 














— i 




'timitltig 










< .' ■ . . ■ ' 








Emplojrmei^t 


















Unemployment 


9.1 




7.5 


5*9 


5^8.; 


- 10.9 


8.0 


/ 

7.1 y 


Police Record 


./il.'8 ; , 


33.3 r 


^34.«v- 


■ ^45.1 


43.1 


53.7 i 


• 40,4^ 


35.1 


' — : — ' r — 17"^ — ~ 

' TOTAL N - 451 , ' 

*p<.e5 ^ ^ 

.Nbte : N ' s range f rom 49 t^ 5 ^''i ^ 








< ■ ^ 


f 




48 
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Tablis 7 



Spontaneous Comments of Employers about Candidates from 
Centrai city and Suburban Schools 



White Male , 



Black Malie 



t^hite Female 



Black Fenjate- 





Subujrb 


City . . 


Suburb^ ■ 


City 


Suburb 


city- 


"Suburb 


- City J;_ 


Interview 


1 * 


15,1(53^ 




^•^(50) ' 










Qualifications t; .^^ 




5.7 






4.1 


6.7 


2.0 


• b 










(15: 


. (1) ^ 








Ref er.ences-other 


11.8 


20.8 


5.9 


.14.1 


18.4 


, 8.9 


3.9 


*16.7 


















(1) 


Re f er iances-work 


^^^13. f ^ 


' 11^3 


13.7 


18.0 


18.4 


22^2 


7.8 . 


16.7 


















(i) 


>frevlbus etnplbytiient' 


T 31.4 


^^-^0.2 


33.3 


je.o 


„ 32.7 . 


37;8 


. 21.6 


33.3 






i 


(i) * 












Sclib^l^referenceSi/ 




0 - • 


3.9 ---X 


b ^ 


2.6 


4i4 


2,0 / 


1^9 


Persbhall ty. 


3.9 ^ 


3.8 r 


*7.8 


9 


' 6.1 


4.4 


7.8 / 


7.4 






*i5.i 


,3.9 ^ 


' 4.0 


8.2 


\r 


nr. 6 


5.6 . 


Follow directions 7. 


^1>3.9 ' 


e 


0 ^ 


*6.0 


2.0 


• 2.2 




1.9 


Bright, iriteiiigent 


/' 7.8^ 


5.7 


2.0 


*id.o . ^ 


5.1 


•6.7 


3;9 


1.9 


Rjading? Writing 








2.0 


> 2.0 


0 • 


' • b - 


; . f'Sii /;■ ■ 


'toMnuhicate 




' 1.9 % 


b 


2.0 


r 2. a 


, 0 


- 0 . . 


. . ' *^ 3- ; 


Police check 


2.0 


^ 0. 


0 


n.6 


0 


■ 2.2 \ 




'0 : 



J_ 
I 



.Jfote;! N'a range fro% ^? to 54;- 



50- .. : 
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Table 8 



^ Candidate Traf t s thatt^Empioyjsrs ' Consider , 
Extreraeiy Important} N -.1283 



'Sctremely Important" 



Dependable (Q2SN) ' V ' 

Proper Attitude (Q25M) .82 

Good Team Members (Q25L) ^ 74 

Basic^Aduit Literacy (Q25D) -J " ; 65.2 

Good Judgment (Q250) ■ ^ 62.1 



Quick Learner (Q25G) / ' ■ 57.1 

-"^ ■ ' ■ ; ■'- - 

Basic Arithmetic- (Q25F) 56.5 

.. • * - - 

eiient Relations (Q25I) ' ' " ^40.2- 

Manual Dexterity (Q25B) 39.1 

Methodical (Q25A) , - 37.3' 

'Permanence (Q25J>) . - . 34.8 

Speadalized Knbwledge (Q25H5 ' 32.5 

Advanced Reading (25E) ^ ' ;:&3 

Growth Potential (Q25K5 - 22.2 

^ah Supervise :(Q25P) ^ 16.4 

Excellent at Math (Q25G) \, ■ "r^ > 10.8 

Other (Q25Q) ' ■' ■ : ' :. . .0.1 



■ -'it r 
St 
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